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AESTRACT 

Intended as an introduction to those about to visit 
the United States for the first time,, this booklet provides general 
information about the United States' and its people. The title,, 
'derived from Mark Twain's observation that "the only distinguishing 
characteristic of the American character I've been able to discover 
is a fondness for ice water," reflects. the variety^and diversity of 
the American people. The booklet, however, while not losing sight of 
.the differences; focuses primarily on cultural similarities' of 
Americans. Brief sections present information on ore j or geographic i 
regions qf America, America as a "pluralistic" society, American 
government, the free enterprise economic system, ^religious liberty in 
America, education, family life, and social life of American youth. 
Sections describing' behavioral characteristics of the American people 
discuss American individualism, equality* friendliness, 
assert iveness, and the importance of hard work. Non7verbal behavior 
characteristics of Americans are also described. .The booklet 
conoludes with an annotated list of .eight publications produced 
between 1962 and 1983 on the culture of the United? States. (LH) 
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These States are the amplest poem, 
Here is not merely a nation but " 
s a teeming Nation of nations, , 

-Walt Whitman 
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The Unite* States of America Is geographically £he fourth laraeat 
nation on earth. Its population of over 225 million " includes £oo£ 
from every imaginable background. The popular 19tn century auttof 

^i^: ln K 6nCe / ai ?; T !? C W™*****^ characteristic S? L 
American character live been able to discover is a fondness for dcT 
.water." Twain recognised ,$hat people in the U.S. have their origins 

<inguish the diverse peoples of the U.S. from peoples elsewhere But 
Twain was exaggerating, for there are tnany .l^&rZ^;*."?' 
people. These cultural similarities will be the focus of this brief 
introduction, but we will try not to lose sight of The . differences? 



GEOGRAPHY 



The United States occupies the .central .portion of the North Ameri- 
can continent. It; has two major groups of mountain ranges, both run- 
ning roughly North-South, Not far from the Atlantic coast in the East 
are the Appalachian Mountains, the smaller group. The Appalachians 
are geologically old and therefore relatively low, rounded, and heavi- 
ly forested. , Mjich of the Western third of the country is covered by 
geologically younger mountains that are higher, more jagged, and light- 
ly forested. The major range in the West .is knqjm as the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Between the Appalachians and the Rockies is a large region 
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called the Great Plains; here the land is flat for as far as the eye 
can see in any direction, . 

Alaska and Hawaii are two portions of the U.S. that are detached 
from'the main mid -continental group of 48 states, Alaska, located at 
the extreme Northwest of the continent, is by far the largest state; 
alone, .it accounts for 16% of the area of the nation, Hawaii is a 
group of -volcanic islands located in the Pacific Ocean more than 3000 
kilometers from the mainland, 

The clfcnate of the U.S. varies greatly from place to place due to 
the great siee of the country. Winters in the Northern states (and, 
of course, in Alaska) are lively to he long and bitterly cold. Sum- 
mers in the Southern states are likely to be quite hot} in the South- 
east high humidity accompanies the heat, but in the Southwest it is 
hot and dry. Since it is impossible to generalise about the climate, 
you should seek information about the weather from people who are liv- 
ing in the region of the U.S. where you will be staying. 



THE PEOPLE 



The United States has been described as a "melting pot", as 'wfi,il as 
a "pluralistic society,." People from every comer of the eaMt have 
immigrated to the U.S. since the 1600s, when colonisation of/i&e New 
World began. A great' wave of immigration occurred in the;p^riod from 
roughly 1900 to 1925, ami another era of heavy Immigration is occur- 
ring right now. Evidence of the Immigrant origins of t^e people of 
the U.S. may be found today in the great diversity of family and place 
names, of foods, of pastimes, of social and religious rituals, and even 
(in certain sections of the country) of languages |fnd styles of dress. 
The term "melting pot" suggests that these immigrants, no matter what 
their origins, have become more and more like one another *s they have 
adapted to their new homeland. 

The melting pot Image is not completely accurate, however. Immi- 
grant groups seem to retain many of their special characteristics from 
generation to generation. The term "pluralistic society" emphasizes 
that important differences continue to exist among* groups of people who 
all call themselves "Americans." In fact, many people in the U.S. like 
to emphasize their ethnic backgrounds by calling themselves, for exam- 
ple, Italian-Americans, Chinese-Americans, Portuguese-Americans, Irish- 
Americans, Mexican-Americans, and so forth. Millions of people in the . 
U.S. have their origins in Central' and South America, and speak Spanish 
as their first or second language; they often call themselves Hispanic- 
Americans. The many cultural differences found in the U.S. are thought 
by many to contribute to the strength and richness of the nation. 
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tir addition to variety in, terms of national origin, the people of 
the U.S. have a wide range of differences in values and lifestyles that 
seems related to the region of the country and the type of locality in 
which they live. Since 1900,, more and more people have moved to cities 
and large metropolitan areas, but a substantial number of people .con- 
tinue to live 'in small towns and villages (including suburbs within 
daily traveling distance of a city) and in' rural areas. It is true 
that life in a small community may lack some of the variety and excite- 
ment associated with major citlesv On the other hand, life in^a town * 
village, or snail suburb can be satisfying because of the slower pace 
of life and the presence of only" limited numbers of people gives one an 
opportunity to befcome well acquainted with one's neighbors. Some Ameri-, 
can people would say that the lifestyles that are most characteristic of, 
the U.S. are more likely j:o be found in smaller communities than, in the 
large cities. This opinion often is related to a distrust of urban val- 
ues, which some Americans believe to be too liberal f nd modern, The at- 
titudes and values of people who live in smaller communities in the U.S. 
are generally conservative and, in some respects, traditional. Foreign 
visitors, who often form their expectations of the U.S. on the basis of 
television and motion pictures exported from the U.S., often are sur- 
prised to discover the basic conservatism of the American people. 



GOVERNMENT 



Within the United States, there are approximately 80,000 separate 
and autonomous governments. One of them is the national government in 
Washington, DC, the national capital. Another 50 are the governments 
of the 50 states. All the <J rest — more than 79,000 — are governments 
that operate on the. local level, To understand why there are so many 
local governments in the U.S., you should keep in mind that the U.S. is 
a very large and diverse nation. Within it, there are countless things 
and procedures that need to be developed, managed, regulated, and some- 
times changed if dally life is to proceed smoothly.* Governments large 
and small perform these functions. But most of them are small because 
the people of the U.S. always have tended to fear governments that are 
large and powerful. They have wanted to insure that government remains 
responsive to fhe needs and opinions of the people. Therefore, they 
have arranged for each unit of government to remain physically close to 
the people it serves, and to have only those powers that are absolutely 
necessary to carry out its assigned function. These factors help to 
explain why almost all of the 80,000 governments are local governments 
with strictly limited powers, v . 

No matter where you may find yourself in the United States, you will 
be under the jurisdiction of several local governments. This is true 
because more than half of the local governments in the U.S. control a 



single function. The beat known of these single-function (or "special") 
governmental districts are the independent school districts that control 
local elementary and secondary schools.' Examples of other kinds of spe- 
cial districts include those that oversee water supply, fire protectipn, 
sewage disposal, soil conservation, irrigation, electric power distribu- 
tion,, housing, cemeteries, and so forth. 

The national government is mere powerful than any state or local gov- 
ernment. » A state government is more powerful than a local government 
within its borders. But of f icials at the higher levels of government do 
not rule those at the lower levels. Officials at all levels are elected 
by «the people they serve; they Ve not appointed by higher-level of f i- 
ciallj. Officials at all levels must cooperate wd.th one another in .order 
to gstt the business of government accomplished. "Federalism" is the 
word tthat sums up the cooperative relationship among officials of the 
threej levels of government in the U.S.A. 



ECONOMY 



The economic system of the U.S. is based on the principle of free 
enterprise, yhich means that economic decisions -are made privately by 
individuals *jnd companies, The American "capitalistic" system operates 
without an overall central economic plan. No one person, group, or gov- 
ernment agency^ decides what or how much should be produced, nor what 
prices should be charged for goods and services. Business people gen- 
erally are frefc to make these decisions themselves. Tree enterprise 
rests on the belief that each individual knows what is best for himself 
or herself; thus, individuals decide how to earn an income, what to buy, 
how much to pay, how to invest savings, when to borrow money, when to 
cash in investments or sell ppssessions, and so forth. The right of an 
individual to own property also is basic to the free enterprise system. 
Individuals and private companies own most raw materials, factories, 
and other means of production. These owners are free, within certain 
limitations, to use their property as they see fit and to attain a pro- 
fit (or to suffer a loss) from its use. 

Competition is an inportant feature of the U.S. economic system. 
Since the overall system is not centrally raana'ged, many companies may 
produce similar goods or offer similar services. Consumers of goods 
and services usually tr* to pay as littla as possible for goods and 
services of high quality. Producers therefore strive to out-perform 
one 'another in making available to consumers goods that are high in 
quality but low in cost. Producers who perform poorly in this kind of 
competitive market system are likely to be forced out of business, but 
this is one of the risks inherent In a free enterprise economic system. 



Since about 1900', the role of government (especially the national 
government) in the economic system of the U.S. has grown. Many impor- 
tant industries are regulatea, though not completely controlled, by 
government. Some fields of economic . activity that are too expensive 
for private companies, such as the exploration of outer space, have 
been taken over by government » In addition, governments at the local, 
"s'tate, and national levels now operate many social welfare schemes, 
some of which are primarily for the relief of the poor, and others of 
which benefit almost every citizen to some extent. Because of these 
and other important roles that the government plays in the economy, 
the U.S. economic system cannot be described as wholly capitalistic. 
But neither *is it heavily socialistic. "Modified free enterprise" is 
a term that often is used to describe the U\S. economic system today* 



RELIGION 



One of the chief principles of the American way of life is "separa- 
tion of church and state." This means that no formal connection may 
exist between any level of government and any religious group, and that 
the government cannot prohibit the practice of any religion. For any 
person, the principle of separation of church and state means that he 
or she is free to belong to any religious group, or to no religious 
group at all. 

« 

In spite of the principle of religious liberty, 'the United States 
has remained associated throughout its history with the religious and 
moral beliefs of the Judeo-Christian tradition. Most Americans volun- 
tarily belong to, one of the Christian' religious groups — to one of • the 
numerous Protestant denominations, to the Roman Catholic Church, or (in 
smaller numbers) to other Christian groups such as the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The Old and New Testaments of the Judeo-Christian Bible contin- 
ue to be the best selling books in the U.S., year after year. Besides 
Christians and Jews, another large religious group in the U.S. is the 
Mormons, .who are especially concentrated in and around the Western state 
of Utah. People who practice every religion imaginable have the liberty 
to worship as they please in the United States. *• 

The extent to which families in the U.S. practice their religious 
beliefs' varies widely. Many families are deeply involved in religious 
life and spend much of ..their time in worship or social activities or- 
ganized by their local church or synagogue. Other families ^are content 
with attending religious services once a week or even leqs frequently. 
Still others do not associate themselves with a religious group in any 
way. Even if you are visiting the" U.S. for a relatively short time, 
you are likely to come into contact with people for whom religious be- 
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lief a and religiously based moral values are of major importance. Yot* 
may be invited by these people to participate in church-related social 
events* Such an invitation does not necessarily mean that they are 
trying to convert you to their particular type of religion; because of 
the tradition of religious liberty in the IKS*, your convictions re- * 
garding the practice of religion prpbably* will be, respected* Keep in 
mind that in many smaller towns and rural arefes* community social ac- 
tivities — especially those for young people — are very often organ- 
ized by religious groups* Therefore , if you can participate in these 
activities without compromising your own religious principles, do so. 
Your presence will delight your hosts and will bring you into contact 
with many other members of the community whom you might not be able to 
nveet otherwise* 

Mark Twain may have had religion in mind when he said that a fond- 
ness for ice wat$r 4s the only distinguishing characteristic of Ameri- 
cans* For the variety of religious Ublief and practice that exists in 
the U.S* is nearly as great as that found throughout t;he world. Remem-* 
ber, however, that the influence of Christianity ~~ and especially of 
conservative or "evangelical" Protestantism — • is very strong in the 
U.S* Some of the themes stressed by Protestantism are (1) that hard 
work, progress, and personal achievement are associated with being in 
favor with God, (2) that moral #nd ethical principles apply equally 
and impersonaJly to every human being, and (3) that ea£h person, as an 
individual, is responsible to God for his or her behavior* Themes such 
as these help to account for the* basic conservatism of the people of 
the United* States* 



EDUCATION ' . • 

* 

Basic responsibility for education in the United States belongs fco 
tfoe governments of the 50 states, not to the federal government in 
Washington, DC. Throughout U.S* history, however, the state govern- 
ments have delegated their responsibility for- education to .local pub- 
lic school districts (which are examples of single-function govern- 
mental districts of which we spoke earlier), and to the boards of 
trustees of collegos and universities, * 

There are some 15,000 local school districts *in the U*S», each one 
controlling the public elementary and secondary schools in a geograph- 
ical area no larger than a city, town, village, or rural county. In 
each of these$dis.tricts, the top policy-making body is the "board of 
.education" ot "school* committee," whose members usually are elected 
every few years by the voters of the school district* Specific edu- 
cational or professional qualifications rarely are necessary for a 
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citizen who wishes to stand as a candidate 'for his or her local school 
board. Private organizations and religious groups also are able to 
operate elementary and secondary- schools in all 50 states. These non- 
public schools are not related to the local school district, and often 
enjoy considerable freedom from* the general educational guidelines that 
have, been set. by the state government* About SOT of the non-public 
schools in the United States are operated by the Roman Catholic Church; - 
and another 30% are run by other religious groups of all kinds* 

Colleges and universities- also may be operated' by private organiza- 
tions and religious groups. These, like those that are "public," re- 
ceive their authority to grant degrees from the state (not the federal) 
government where tfley are located* Nearly all institutions of higher 
education receive financial support from the state and federal govern- 
ments; the public institutions receive considerably more funds from 
„this source. Colleges and universities have other sources of financial 
support such as contribution* from individuals and philanthropic foun- 
dation!?, but virtually all — even those that, are public — charge fees 
to the students who attend. The cost for one year of university educa- 
tion at some private institutions is n6w as much as $10,000* 

The typical American .secondary (or "high") school serves several hun- 
dred or even a few f thousand students oi many backgrounds,, interests, and 
levels of* ability.'' Because public iigh schools have such a diverse stu- 
dent body, they usually offetf a very wide range of courses of study and 
educational programs* Students are jble to choose from among many op- 
tions as they plan their .academic program for each year. Another common 
feature of U.S. high schools is that 'they have- a sense of community spit- 
it that is focused primarily on^the- athletic teams. Among the most pop- 
ular students in a school are its leading athletes, especially ''those who 
play (American-style) football* High schools also* have students, almost 
all girls, who are "cheerleaders, H and whose job it is to lead the stu- 
dent bod^ in cheering and clapping in support of the school's team dur- 
ing athletic competitions. In some schools,* "pep rallies" also are held 
separately from sports events « so, that the students can work tip enthusi- 
'asm for an important athletic contest with a rival school. 

In addition to athletics, most schools have a wide variety o£ other 
extracurricular activities. These activities include clubs and inter- 
est groups that are joined voluntarily by students and that are advised 
by members of the faculty. In the case of some activities, such as the 
school yearbook, the level of work and dedication on the part of the 
students and faculty advisor may be extraordinarily high. Many schools 
have several musical groups (including the marching band that performs 
at athletic events) as well as a number of annual dramatic productions . 
In addition, there are many social events for students, topped each . 
yeaj^ by the formal dances or "proms" for the 11th and 12th grade stu- 
dents. Stows are elaborate affairs, often requiring formal dress, that 
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are paid for in part by money raised by the students during the year 
through^ events such as car washes,, cake, sales, raffjea, and so forth. 



One of the* features of classroom life that foreign students often 
find unusual is that teachers encourage the students to express their 
own opinions during frequent periods of discussion. Many teachers 
have -no objection to having their statements questioned or challenged 
by students, for this is considered to show critical and independent 
thinking, wiiich is highly valued. Teaching methods that are not very 
common in U.S. high schools include lectures', formal recitations', and 
rote memorization. Exchange students sometimes are surprised by the 
ef !°f^ 8 °£ American teachers to make the learning process enjoyable 
and fun. Teachers do this through thp use of 'audio-visual aides 
(such as audio- and video-tapes, fiimatrips, and motion pictures) end 
a variety of games and competitive pastimes in- which the concepts or 
facts to be learned are featured. The purpose of such activities ia 
to increase each student's personal motivation' to learn; educators in 
the U,S, believe strongly that people learn better- whan they truly 
want to learn and are, enjoying themselves while participating in the 
learning process. 

Although students is the U.S. are required to present a consider- 
able ataount of written work -(such as essays, book reviews, and re- 
search or "term"* papers), axaadnat ions are most often of the Multi- 
ple -choice." type. In this type 'of exam, each, question has several 
possible pre-printmd answers from which the correct one must be cho- 
sen. In other words, the student is required Wely to recognize the 
correct answer., not $6 recall it from memory (as in the case of exams 
requiring long essays). Several examinafc-iQns typically are given dur- 
ing the school y*ar in. each course, A student's final grade is calcu- 
lated on the basis of these exam -scores along with the scores he' or 
she has received on written assignments. Many teachers also include 
an additional score in the calculation, this one presenting the 
quality and extent of the student's participation in classroom dis- 
cussions. * 

Students from other countries who attend school in the U.S. may be 
shocked by the absence of fqrmality and respect in relationships be- 
tween American teachers and students. But student-teacher relation- 
ships wust be viewed ir light of the fact that all relationships in 
the U.S. tend to appear, informal and casual. This informality does 
not mean that Americans are unaware of social hierarchies"; Their 
casual friendliness towards others (including othexs above and below 
them in the hierarchy) should be understood as a kind of "social oil" ■ 
that maintains smooth and pleasant relationships without necessarily 
diminishing -the respect of one person for another. Teachers in the 
U.S. tend to be friendly and^ approachable, both in and outside the 
classroom. Students taay/come to regard a favorite teacher not only 
as a tutor, but also as a personal counselor or even a mentor. 

> 
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Host of what we have just described with respect to U.S. high schools 
also Is true of life at Institutions of higher education, especially at 
those where students axe working for their first university degree. For 
even though higher education tends, to be very expensive, a relatively 
high proportion of students (compared with other countries) goes on to 
attend college or university after they leave high school. You will bet- 
ter understand education in the United States if you keep. in Bled two key 
facts: (1) Almost all high schools, and many Institutions of higher edu- 
cation (especially "public** colleges and universities) are not elitist 
institutions educating only the most brilliant student*. (2) Education in 
the U.S. is based on a philosophy that a "well-rounded" person is better 

T l * ^th life than one who is highly, but narrowly, trained aca- 

demically, *~ 

In short, education in the U.S. has been democratised. This means 
that the emphasis is on providing every youngster with broad and varied 
educational experiences so that, regardless of background or economic 
circumstances, he or she will have an equal opportunity to be successful 
in adult life. This objective is unlike that common in some other coun- 
tries, where extensive and highly specialised training is provided for 
only the most brilliant youth, while th« many who remain have few oppor- 
tunities to learn anything sore than the basic educational skills, Th* 
emphasis on democratising American education is relatively new, having 
come into prominence only since the end of the Second Worldy War. 



FAMILY LIFE 



The great variety of economic, cultural, and regional lifestyles in 
the United States makes it difficult to generalize about American famiry 
life, nevertheless, a number of starement© can be oade that are true 
for many, even most, American families, Por example, most families are 
small compared with families in other nations. Extended families (that 
is, families including members from more than two generations) are rare 
in the U.S. Most families -comprise one or two parents and one, two, or 
three children. Divorce, which now effects nearly 50* of U.S. families 
has made one-parent families increasingly cosaon, Nearly one child in ' 
five lives in a single-parent family, and 80* of these famiU<?e arr- head- 
ed by the aother. 

Children in the U.S. are expected to leave their parents' home when 
they become adults. Parents and their adult children (as well as other 
relatives such as aunts, uncles, cousins, and so forth) usually live at 
some distance from one another, sometimes hundreds or even thousands of 
kilometers apart. The attraction of good Jobs in distant places is the 
most coBsaon reason why relatives scatter themselves across the nation 
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m this way* You should not assume, however, that parents and their 
provn children are unconcerned about one another simply because thev 
are separated by so much distance* Rather, the separation is seen as 
normal by all concerned; such separation is the accepted pattern in 

culture. Parents and children who live far apart keep in touch 
hv letters, telephone calls, and holiday visits* When crises arise, 
people will travel great distances to be of assistance to their close 
relatives. Fot example, a mother is likely to travel as far as neces- 
sary to assist her grown daughter when the daughter is coping with her 
Mrst baby. 

Parents usually expect that their children will choose their own 
c-.irerr* and tl>eir own spouses. Americans feel that it is important 
for vcuag people to make these key decisions regarding their lives, 
for such decision-making is a display of independence and an assurance 
that the young people will be able to survive on their own. On the , 
nher hand, parents may become upset when their children who have 
Ht-ong talents are apparently wasting those talents on a low^status 
career. And there are still a few families that urge ttwir childven 
to join the family business or to follow a certairr occupation that is 
traditional in the family. In some cases, parents who ^are strongly 

* remitted to the independence of their grown children nevertheless 
will help them get started in adult life by paying for their univer- 
sity education (which ia very coismon), giving then money to h§lp buy 

a home or start a business, or assisting them in other important ways* 

Within the society as a whole, the traditional distinctions between 
the roles of men and women are gradually diminishing. People are be- 
coming increasingly aware that *?omen, because of their close associa- 
i ion with home and children, have had many fewer opportunities than 
ru»n to fulfill their individual talents and pursue their personal in- 
terests. In short, women and men have not had e^uai opiiortunitlos. 
People who pupport the "women's liberation" movement have |>een urging 
uomen to be more assertive in seeking paici employment and attempting 
i.» become successful in an occupation or career ourside the home. To 
i considerable extent* this has been happening; more than half of the 
aethers in the United States now have jobs outside the home. Husbands 
.iNo .ire being urged to share the work of cooking, washing, and clean- 
ing i at* house equally with their wives. To a considerable extent, 
?h:s tuna not been hapf ning; many women have found that they are bur- 
dened bv having the responsibilities of both a Job and the* work of the 
i fact that reflects the continuing strength of traditional val 
in the United States. You should know, however, that husbands ex- 
,t;t r. do at least a little housework, and that children ccaanonly ha\'< 
routine chores Oiat tfcey are expected to accomplish around the house. 
■ r in-ttance, a husband might wash or dry the dinhes .it the evening 
-t.iJ md ii voung ihild miR* t take out the garbage each day* In many 

• ciiii^, children .ire paid for doing these chores, or receive n week- 
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ly "allowance" of money, so that they gradually can learn to assume 
more and more responsibility for their own private expenses. 

Generally speaking, elderly people in the U.S. are. not accorded 
the same degree of respect that is common in most other parts of the 
world. Elderly parents move in with their grown children only infre- 
quently; they are .much more likely to live in their own households as 
long as thoy are physically able to manage on their own. Thereafter, 
most are cared for in special homes for the aged, where the? are visit- 
ed occasionally by Uw^iL^hildren and grandchildren. Two reasons can 
be given for the generally lt>w. status 1 , of old people in the U.S. One 
is that there is an enormous emphasis? in American culture on youtMuI- 
ness ~~ that is, on looking" and acting yourfg, , The other is that the 
rapid pace. of technological change makes it relatively easy for younger 
people to discount^ the wisdcfm. of the elderly as out-of-date and no long. 
.. er relevant. Elderly peoj^' commonly feel isolated from the mainstream 
of the society. But a change may be on its way. More and more people 
have been living to old age because of improved medical care and public 
health, measures. This growing group of "senior citizens" 'has been or- 
ganizing socially and p?Titi6ally to insure that their rights will be 
respected and that thei-r opportunities to live a full life will not be 
denied. ^ . 



SOCIAL LIFE OF YOUTH 



Young people in the. U.S. usually have enough freedom, money,' and 
(thanks to the automobile) mobility to gather in- fcach other's homes or 
other favorite meeting places. Still, much of their social life re- 
volves around their, school^ church, or organized^youth group. Social 
convention used to require 'that boys and girls be kept separate much 
of the time, but, because of the growing concern about equal opportu- 
nity for women, much more mixing is common nowadays. Single-sex sec- 
ondary schools and colleges are virtually a thing of the past, ^nd even 
organizations such as the Young Woman's Christian Association and the 
Boy Scot/ts of America have opened their memberships to both boys and 
girls in recent years. 

Boys and girls typically begin to "date" one another — that is, to 
go places together as a couple — between the ages of. 13 and 16. 'In ■ 
tome communities it is common for dating couples to g*o around in large 
groups, while in other communities the local custom is for a boy and 
girl who are dating to go around moat often as a couple* If a boy and" 
girl develop a romantic attraction for eac'h other, they may decide to 
"go steady." This arrangement commits each to date 6nly the other per- 
son, but is not considered as serious a commitment asrvbecoraing -engaged 
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to be married; It; is rather common for people who are going steady to 
break up" and begin to date other people. In fact, people who are en- 
gaged to be married sometimes break up, also, ' 

The traditional courtship pattern is for the boy to take the initia- 
tive in scheduling 'a date, and to pay fpr the expenses of the date. 
However, it is becoming common" in many communities for girls to be al- 
most as free as boys to take the initiative. Furthermore, girls in- 
creasingly are sharing the costs of the date (a scheme that previously 
was so out of the ordinary that it has a special name: Dutch dating). 
,. These changes in the social 'patterns of young people have come about 
in large -measure because of. the influence of the women's liberation 
movement, which was mentioned earlier* 

Displays of affection such as hand-holding, hugging, and kissing are 
quite common between young people who are dating, especially those who 
are goirfg steady. These f rff fectionate displays may occur in public as 
well as in private, and, within certain limits that may vary from com- 
munity- .to community, are not considered rude or vulgar. You should be 
aware that affectionate touching between a boy and girl does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the two are planning to get married or are going 
steady; it might only indicate that they find each other attractive and 
enjoyable to be with. 

It is well known that some male visitors to the United States arrive 
with mis taken notions, about American women and girls, notions that they 
prooably derived from watching exported U.S. television and movies. 
Some apparently believe that women in the U.S. like to be dominated by 
"macho" or "he-man" types. Some seem to $xpect that, -if a man shows a 
woman a good tijne at his financial expense, the women is obligated to 
have sex with tiim at the end of the evening. Some appear to be under t 
the impression that women in the U.S. tend to be sexually promiscuous. 
These ideas are false! 

It is true that many American youth engage in sexual activity, but 
it also is true that many do nop. Sexual intimacy' betv^en a boy and 
girl in the U.S^most often follows a period of several/months during 
which the two enjoy a wide range of ^activities with each other, become 
well acquainted, and develop romantic feelings toward one another. You 
must not feel that you are obligated to hold hands, kiss, or engage in 
any other sort of intimate contact with an American of either sex. In 
the vast majority of cases, if an American. seems to want you to engage 
in sexual activity beyond what you think is appropriate, a polite but 
firm "No!" will cause him or Ker to stop, 
rv 

Parties and social gatherings differ greatly from coufory to coun- 
try; within the United States, too, the way people custrSraarily behave 
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at parties differs from region to region, and from age-group to age- 
group. One fairly common pattern is for males and females to mix; 
together freely, and for people to remain standing and to move about 
the room from time to time in order to meet and talk with many others 
who are attending. Most conversations at parties involve three or 
four people, and these conversational groups change composition fre- 
quently as individuals move froft one group to another. A person who 
wants to leave a conversation group either may excuse himself (for 
example, "Excuse me, a friend of mine just arrived."), or, if not di- 
rectly involved in the conversation, may simply walk away. Although 
the first gue§ts to arrive at a party may be introduced to each other 
by the host or hostess, guests are expected to introduce themselves 
to each other as more and more people arrive. People who come to a 
party together are not expected to remain together^throughout the 
party; this is true even if they are a dating couple or -husband-and- 
wife. In general, parties in the U.S. are very informal and often 
(but not always) include the consumption of alcoholic drinks. Re- 
calling Mark Twain's comment, we should add that just about any bev- 
erage served at a party anywhere in the U.S. will be drunk ice cold. 

Generalizing about the use of alcoholic beverages in the U.S. is 
especially difficult. Oh the one hand, alcohol is produced and con- 
sumed In large quantities by Americans. On the other hand, there are. 
a considerable number of Americans who- are strongly opposed to the 
use of alcohol in any fbrm; this is because of their conservative 
Protestant religious beliefs. The situation is complicated by the 
fact that laws governing the sale and consumption of alcohol are made 
at the state level, and sometimes at the local level. Furthermore, 
individual families may have their own rules about the use of alcohol. 
Some fifties prohibit drinking any time, any place. Some families 
do not allow young people to drink in their home. And some families 
allow young people to drink in their home under adult supervision. 
As a newcomer to the United States, you may be perplexed by the widely 
differing attitudes toward alcohol. You 'should keep in mind that al- 
most all states have laws that set a minimum age (usually 18, 19, 20, 
or 21) for* the purchase of alcohol; these laws have been strictly en- 
forced in recent years. Be sure to ask people in your host community 
about the state laws and local community standards regarding the use 
of alcoholic beverages. 

The use of drugs by young people in the U.S. varies greatly from 
community to community, and even from school to school. Drug use by 
teenagers is regarded as a serious social problem, especially with re- 
spect to the so-called "hard" drugs such .'as heroin. Many student ex- 
change organizations take a very strong stand against the use of any 
drug not prescribed by a physician,, including marijuana or "pot." For 
example, AFS International immediately returns to his or her home coun- 
try any AFS student found to be using drugs. 



SOME AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS 

Over the past 50 years or so, anthropologists and -other social sci- 
entists have learned a great deal about the habits of thought and pat- 
terns of behavior that, broadly speaking, are characteristic of the 
people of the United States. A few of these characteristics are dis~ * 
cussed in the following paragraph's. 

INDIVIDUALISM: \ -The emphasis on individualism in the 'U.S. is very- 
strong. Research 'carried out in the 1970s that involved people from ■ 
50 different nations found that the stress on individualism inlthe U.S. 
was greater than in any other nation studied. ■ So let us say at once 
that people in the V*S. are, able to "cooperate with one another ,. and 
frequently tfo so,, in spite of their idealization of personal indepen- 
dence and self-reliance. " Individualism does not mean that one ignores 
or is antagonistic towards other people, nor that one is completely 
selfish. Rather, individualism Is a belief that a person* s well-being 
and personal interests, are best looked after by himself or herself. 
One of the key historical factors that has helped to promote and main- 
tain this belief is conservative Protestant theology, which (as we said 
earlier) holds that each person is directly responsible to God for his 
or her behavior, and tends to associate hard work and personal achieve- 
ment with being in favor with God. thus, in the U.S. , individuals are 
encouraged to achieve through their own efforts, and to develop a dis- 
tinct identity or "personality." A competitive spirit commonly per- 
vades relationships between friends, schoolmates, business associates, 
and even family members. You may be surprised to discover that child- 
ren in the U.S. are expected to express their own ideas about various 
issues, that they have separate bedrooms and toys, and that they leave 
home to live on their own at a relatively early age. You may find it 
strange that Americans like to be alone by themselves sometimes, and 
that there is much emphasis on private property and personal opinions. 
These are all features of individualism. Some common sayings that il- 
lus urate individualism in the U.S. are "Every man for himself," "To 
each his own," and especially "Do your own thing." 

EQUALITY ; Tremendous, importance is attached to the concept of hu- 
man equality in the U.3. This concept means both (1) that one tends 
to treat other people as peers, even in cases when one knows very well 
that they are not peers, and (2) that everyone expects to have an equal 
opportunity to achieve his or her personal goals in life. It is*impor- 
tant to keep in mind that Americans are aware of social class differ- 
ences, but that they more or less pretend that these differences don't 
exist or at least are minimal. There are no special" forms of address 
based on ^social position or age, such as are common in many other coun- 
tries. Furthermore, English makes no distinction between a formal "you" 



and a familiar "you," unlike most other languages. Even people in ser- 
vice professions (taxi drivers, waiters, shoe shiners, and so forth) 
expect to be treated with basic respect by those whom they are serving. 
Some visitors to the U.S« are shocked to discover that Americans call 
each other by their first names, even upon having met for the first 
time. You must not think that such informality means that Americans 
lack respect for each other ; rather, the explanation lies in the spirit 
of equality and democracy that is pervasive throughout the United States. 

FRIENDLINESS; Because Americano are highly mobile, they have devel- 
oped skills that enable them to make friends in virtually any new set- 
ting. You will find, therefore, that most Americans are very warm and 
accepting toward you from the moment they first meet you, and that they 
treat you very informally in almost every conceivable social situation. 
You should be aware, however, that this friendliness does not necessar- 
ily mean that the Americans are interested in long-lasting, intimate 
friendships. Some foreign visitors come to feel, after several months., 
in the U.S., that Americans are dishonest because they have not followed 
through by working to maintain a strong friendship after the initial 
show of warmth and informality. But deep friendship takes a long time 
to develop in the U.S. as in most other countries. More Importantly, 
the high mobility of Americana actually discourages many of them from 
forming deep, intimate friendships, for such friendships are difficult 
to handle when one' wants to move on to another job or another community. 
Consequently, some foreign visitors find that the friendliness of people 
in tV,a U.S. seems, rather superficial in the long run. 

ASSERTIVENESS: 'Most people in the U.S. tend to be candid and out- 
spoken, and to be willing to share with others a wide range of facts 
about themselves, even on short acquaintance. (There are taboo topics 
in the U.S.; for instance, one does not discuss one's income level.) 
In the northern and eastern parts of the U.S. especially, people ask 
"dire:t" questions and expect "straight" answers* When Americans have 
disagreements or become angry with each other, they usually try to re- 
solve their differences in a face-to-face meeting rather than relying 
on the services of go-betweens. In dealing with others who are seek- 
ing advice* or guidance, they try to be as accurate and objective as 
possible; they do not try to say something that will be momentarily 
pleasing. U.S. people tend not to be deeply concerned about causing 
others to "lose face." On the other hand-, it is important to realize 
that Americans certainly do not deliberately set- out, day by day, to 
insult or pick fights with others. They value friendliness and mutual 
agreement, and they are quite capable of telling "white lies" in order 
to eliminate unnecessary embarrassment in many social situations. 

HARD WORK: Working hard fs considered in a very positive light in 
the United States. In theory if not always in actual practice, working 
hard provides a road to personal success and material well-being, and 
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enables the individual (even someone from a humble- background) to climb 
the ladder^of social prestige and wealth. There is a deeply, held belief 
in the U.S.*. known as -the "Horatio Alger myth," that anyone — through 
persistence, talent, and especially hard work — can rise-well above the 
station in life to which he or she was born. This emphasis on "the work 
ethic" helps to explain the importance that U.S. people place* on values 
such as efficiency, punctuality, and practicality. Students very often 
are encouraged to work after their classes, 'oft weekends, and/or during 
vacations; fh some cases students work even though their families do not 
need the extra money that they can earn. Work is considered a valuable 
experience for children and youth, one that teaches them che value of 
hard work and enables them to be a contributing member of < heir family 
and community. Because of such early training,, the self-esteem of many 
Americans is severely reduced if they are denied the opportunity (say, 
through unemployment or illness) of performing productive work (l 



NON-VERBAL BEHAVIOR 

People from different cultures attach a wide variety of meanings to 
the same specific non-verbal behavior: looking ano*ii§r^person in th§ eye, 
laughing a certait^way, touching a person on the head, holding up *wo 
fingers, and sb fo^Jw Many misunderstandings between culturally dif- - 
ferent people arise W^^ly because a non-verbal signal of some kind was 
misinterpreted* One of Che best ways to keep such misinterpretations to., 
a minimum is to remember that it is rare for people to act deliberately" 
disrespectful or insulting towards otbers / especially towards strangers 
or visitors* This rule applies to the people of* the U*S. just as it does 
to Almost all other peoples of the world* Therefore, if you have the 
feeling that an American has slighted or insulted you through a certain 
behavior, or through the absence of an expected behavior, you probably 
have made the common mistake of interpreting acceptable U,S* behavior 
according to the standards aftd expectations of your own home culture* 

Non-verbal behavior involves innumerable complex and subtle scunds of 
the voice and movements of the body. It is impossible for us to provide 
a complete overview* of U.S« non-verbal behavior in a few paragraphs. We 
have gathered together a few faqts, however, that may help you in making 
correct interpretations of certain typical behaviors of U,S« people* 

* In general, people in the U*S. do not touch each other frequently. 
What is particularly lacking, is the freedom, to come into lengthy and fre- 
quent bodily contact with other people 7ft jthe same se#, Women are freer 
about touching each othe£ than are ttfen; nevertheless, one rarely sees wo- 
men walking arm-in-arm, as is common in some other cultures* American 
men touch each other only infrequently and very briefly; lengthy touch- 
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ing between men Is viewed as a sign «of homoaexualicy, and therefore is 
avoided. As suggested earlier, lengthy and frequent touching between 
men and women is normal, but the implication is that sexual attraction 
or romantic involvement exists between the two, 

Americans are most likely to come into direct bodily contact with 
each other when greeting or taking leave. Men shake hands at such times; 
men who are good friends and who have been (or expect to be) separated 
for a long\time may .give each other a brief hug. Men never kiss each 
other, In general, the same rules apply to women greeting or separating 
from other women, although they are free to kiss, each other lightly on 
one or both cheeks (or to touch cheek-to-cheek an<J kiss the air) if this 
-is common in their social circle. ■ The traditional pattern for * man and 
woman is that they shake hands only if the woman takes the initiative by 
offering her hand. In recent decades , however, the rules for men and wo- 
men in some social circles have broadened to include men's taking the 
initiative in hand-shaking; a light kisa on the cheek between friends or 
relatives also is becoming increasingly common. Men and women may hug 
each other, even in the absence of romantic attachment, under 'the same 
conditions mentioned above for men. 

When in conversation with one another, Americans generally stand about 
half a meter apart and look each other in the eye frequently but not con- 
stantly. The distance that is maintained between people in conversation 
can vary; for example, a larger distance is likely to be maintained be- 
tween people who have a clear superior-subordinate relationship, while a 
lesser distance is common between peers who are-good friends. You should 
be aware that, under most circumstances?-, people in.. the U.S. instantly are 
made to feel very uncomfortable by others who stand very close to ti*em. 
A common exception occurs on public transportation vehicles during the 
crowded "rush hours," but in these cases the people who are very close to 
one another are careful to completely ignore each other. 

Americans also feel very uncomfortable when dealing with others who 
look constantly into their eyes; on the other hand, they feel suspicious 
about others who never look into their eyes. In general, the rules for 
eye contact seem to be these: When ycu are listening, you should look 
into the speaker's eyes' (or at least at his or her face) fairly constant- 
ly, with an occasional glance away. When you are speaking, you are freer 
to let your eyes wander as you talk, but you should loqk at the eyes of 
the listener from time t.o time to receive acknowledgement that he or she 
is listening and understands the points you are making. 

Some visitors to the U.S. are . shocked, insulted, or perplexed by cer- 
tain common non-verbal behaviors' of Americans. Here are a few f acts ; f or 
you to keep -in mind: (1) Americans have no taboo of any kind associated 
with the left hand; they are as likely to touch you or to hand you ob- 
jects with the left hand as with the right hand. (2) Americans have no 
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negative association with the soles of the feet or the bottom of the 
shoes; they do not feel it necessary to prevent others from seeing 
these locations. (3) A common way to greet small children in the U.S. 
is to pat them on the top of the head. (4) People in the U.S. off-en 
point with their index finger and wave it around in the air as they — 
make especially important points in conversation. (5) One beckons to 
another person to come closer in the U.S. by holuing the hand with the 
palm and fingers up, not dr.wn. (6) Americans show respect and defer- 
ence for another person by looking him or her in the' face, not by look- 
ing down. (7) Informal, relaxed postures are commonly assumed by U.S. 
people when they are standing or sitting, even when they are conversing . 
with others; lack of formal posture is not a sign of inattention or 
disrespect. (8) Americans are uncomfortable with silence; they expect 
to telk rather constantly when in the presence of others. (9) In the 
U.S., the doors of rooms usually are left open unless there is a spe- 
cific reason to ^close them. (10) Punctuality — being on time — is 
important to many U.S. people; they are likely, to become quite annoyed 
if forced to wait more than 15 minutes beyond the scheduled time for 
meetings or appointments. 



CONCLUDING NOTE 



As your experience in the United States unfolds, you will discover 
for yourself the variety and diversity that prompted Mark Twain to say, 
"The only distinguishing characteristic of the American character I've 
been able to discover is a fondness for ice water." But we are confi- 
dent that you also will see that there are some patterns and uniformi- 
ties in the behavior of U.S. people, and we^hope that this brief over- 
view will enable you to notice some of these more readily and clearly. " 

One common feature of U.S. people that you are likely to notice is 
that most of them know very little about your country and .culture, very 
little about the world beyond the borders of the U.S.A. Until recently, 
U.S. economic, political, and military power enabled most Americans to 
assume that it was not important for them to be knowledgeable about 
other countries and cultures. Now, as it is becoming obvious that the 
U*S. must be a sensiti/e and well informed member of the comnunity of 
nations, educators and government officials are seeing the value of 
citizens who have a' "global perspective." While you are here, you will 
have a wonderful opportunity to learn more about the United States and 
its people. And we hope that, -while you are here, you will help to 
educate us about your country and culture. Your arrival on our shores 
is as much an opportunity for us as it is for you. 

Welcome to the United States of America! 
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